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Ihe goal of this book is to provide the citizens of Arlington, Massachusetts with a description of the town's public 
open spacesin the hopesof enhancing enjoyment of these places. A seriesof five walking tours is offered that 
allow one to connect a variety of habitats in a suburban area, including woodlands, marsh, lake, rive rand 
brook, by walking from one to the other. A listing of the open spaceswhich are not included on the walking 
toursisalso provided. 

Original publication of thisbookwasmade possible by a grant from the Massachusetts Department of 
Environmental Management Greenways Grants Program in 1994. 

Ihe Arlington Conservation Commission gratefully acknowledges that the second printing of Walking the Open 
Spacesof Arlington, Massachusettswassupported, in part, by a grant from the Arlington ArtsCouncil, a local 
agency, and the Massachusetts Cultural Council, a state agency. 

All proceedsfrom the sale of thisbookgo towardsthe Arlington Conservation Commission Education Fund. 
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Open Space 

Ihe Town of Arlington is 3,518 acres in size (5.5 square miles). It contains approximately 800 acres of open 
space, including Great Meadowsin Lexington (185 acres) and open water(280 acres). A population of 44,630 
givesthe town a density of 8,000 people persquare mile. (World density is90 people persqUare mile of land.) 
Arlington has 18 acresof open space perevery 1000 inhabitants. While these provide a fabulous store ho use of 
nature'streasuresforan urban area, the Metropolitan District Commission (MDC) ranked Arlington assixth of its 
37 constituent communities in the need for additional natural sites and open space. Only Chelsea, Everett, 
Somerville, Watertown and Winthrop were ranked higherin need.! 

'Open space,"asa term, isextremely broad, and denotes any type of land without commercial orresidential 
buildings. In the federal law, open space hasbeen defined asany land located in an urban area which has 
value for park and recreation purposes, conservation of natural resources or historic, architectural or scenic 
purposes. Atthe state level, open space, is usually grouped with recreation land and separately from natural 
land, however, recreation land can be in a natural, wild, open orlandscaped condition. 

Arlington's mapped open spacesare protected by the Massachusetts Constitution Article 97 amendments, 
which state that a two-third vote of each branch of the General Court is required to change the use of public 
lands. 

In 1894, Arlington adopted 1882 Mass. Act 154 which declared that all public parks obtained underthisact 
were to be foreveropen and maintained aspublic parks. Forthisreason, the term "park"can designate 
powerful protection of land. However, park landscan be 


1 Metropolitan District Commissison. Land Acquisition Pro!!l<lm. December. 1992. 
p. F-4. 
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managed in very different ways, for example, as mowed grassoras wooded areas. These are very different in 
theirecological makeup; the formerrequiresthe use of pesticides, herbicidesand considerable human 
intervention with the corresponding lossof much wildlife, soil and waterquality, while the latterismore 
sustainable in nature, thus mo re able to maintain itsown ecological integrity. 

The open spacesof Arlington fall underthe jurisdiction of various town entities, serve different purposesand are 
accorded differing degreesof protection. Landsare underthe jurisdiction of the Conservation Commission, the 
Park and Recreation Commission, the general heading of the Town of Arlington orthe Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

The Arlington Conservation Commission ischarged with protecting wildlife habitat and fisheries, educating the 
public, enhancing the acquisition of open space, protecting water resources from pollution, preventing storm 
and flood damage, preserving -and promoting protection of the waterand groundwatersupply and ensuring 
compliance with the MassachusettsWeltandsProtection Act and the local wetland by-law. The commission 
wascreated by Town Meeting in 1966 and is steward for21 acresof land. 

The Arlington Parkand Recreation Commission encouragesand supportsa broad variety of recreation 
programsforallages.lt initiatesand oversees pro grams to revitalize the town's parks and playgrounds. It strives 
to maintain and protectthe town'sopen spacesand acquire additional land, where appropriate. The 
commission wascreated in 1973 and is steward for 162 acresof land. 

Operating underthe Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the MDC is steward for 16,000 acresof land in the 
Metropolitan Parks System aswell asl20,000 acresof watershed and reservoir systems. As steward forthe park 
system, the MDC iscommitted to planning, acquiring and managing properties; to preserving the landscape's 
natural and cultural diversity; to educating the public; to providing facilities for active recreation and healthful 
exercize; and to protecting and managing watershed lands in order to conserve pure water for human 
consumption. 

The open spacesin Arlington serve diverse purposes, yetthey 
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are bestmanaged and protected by a single, comprehensive plan. While walking these spaces, note what is 
most enjoyable about them, whetherit be the quiet, the view, observing wildlife orproviding a place for 
reflection. Noting how open space can be best utilized by the entire community-- asNative Americans say, by 
both twoleggedsand four-leggeds, both large and small-- isa great benefit to planning the use of open 
space. 

9vtaciaicl 
[image: 8-1 mallard] 
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A History of Land Use 

Ihe first human dwellers in New England arrived approximately 
11,000 yearsago. These Paleo-lndianswere hunters who followed 
the herdsof large mammals, such aswoolly mammoths, barren 
ground caribou, elk and bear, that habited the spruce-fir forest 
existing here atthe time. Ihe people found shelter under rock 
overhangs, in caves and in temporary huts. 

Archaic India ns evolved from the Paleo India nsapproximately 
8,000 to 10,000 yearsago. These people used different hunting 
techniques and too Is than the Paleo India ns and were also food 
gatherers, eating nuts, seeds, fruits and bark. One reason the 
Archaic India ns used different hunting techniques was bee a use of 
a different and new supply of game. About 8,000 years a go, the 
spruces and firs dec lined, and oak, hemlock, birch, 1 alder, 
hornbeam and bayberry began to dominate the landscape. This 
caused a change in the types of animals ha biting the region. 
Slightly smaller mamma Is, such asthe mastodon, woodland 
caribou, musk-ox, bison, sloth, beaver, new speciesof bearand 
elk, and moose moved up from the south. Late 

Archaic India nshunted even smallergame, such as white-tailed 
deer, turkey, heath hen, muskrat, woodchuck, rabbit and 
raccoon, as well as fish and other aquatic creatures. 

About 2,000 years ago, Adena Indians from the Ohio Valley made 
their way east and infiltrated New England. They brought with 
them maize seeds and clay pots and a culture that revolved around 
agriculture. The period from 300 A.D. to around 1650 A.D. 
became known as the Ceramic-Woodland period, and the people 
were known as Algonquins. The Algonquins extensively altered 
the landscape, burning the forests to clear land for agriculture and 
for better hunting. Along the coast from Maine to New York, the 
woods were open and lacking the dense trees and undergrowth of 
forests in the interior. The English reverend, Francis Higginson, 
wrote in 1630 "of a hill near Boston from which one could see 
'thousands of acres' 
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with 'not a Tree in the same: Boston itself was in fact nearly 
barren..." 2 

Part of the Algonquin family, the Massachusetts tribe lived nearthe 
Alewife Brookand Mystic Lakes. They cleared large stretchesof 
land in what is now Arlington, growing com and fertilizing the land 
with alewives. Ihe Massachusettschief who sold the land in which 
Arlington residents now live wascalled Tahattawan, the Squaw 
Sachem; herfavorite place wassaid to be the western shore of 
the Mystic Lakes 

Ihe Massachusetts term, menotomy, forwhich Arlington wasonce 
named, means "swift, running water." It waswaterwhich 
characterized settlement by English immigrantsand their 
descendents, when in the 17th century, newcomers began to 
settle nearMill Brookand Alewife Brook. 


[image: 10-1 waterways map] 



Waterwaysof Arlington and Vicinity in 1650 

Note: Namesshown are modem and were not necessarily in use in 
1650. (From Ihe Growth of the Town of Ar1in2ton. Pictorial map 
presentation from 1650 to 1800. Arlington, 1972.) . 

2 William Cronin, Changes in the Land, McGraw-Hill Ryerson Ltd., 
Toronto,1983, pp. 25-26. Taken from Higginson'sPlantation, p. 308. 
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In the middle of the 17th century, Arlington served mainly asan 
outlying district to Cambridge, supplying pasturesand woodlots? 

In northwest sections, there were until about 1830 only a few 
residents, since the steep slopes and shallow soils prevented roads. 

From 1830-1900substantial settlement occurred along Summer 
and Mystic Streets. In 1846, the opening of the railroad brought in 
residents who worked outside the town and launched the era of 
suburbanization. In 1872, a suburban development called the 
Crescent Hill Subdivision wasinitiated in the area of Mount Gilboa 
and rock formations were cleared with powermachinery.4 By the 
late 19th century, Massachusetts Avenue's borderof pasture, 
broken fie Ids of varied cropsand orchardshad been turned in 
many spots into buildingsused forhothouse cultivation.s 

But even in the year 1867, the town still held many beautiful natural 
spots, and was described as such by the honorable Charles 
Sumnerin a speech forthe town'sname change to Arlington. 
'Yours is not a large town; norhasit any considerable history: But 
what it wants in size and history, it makes up in beauty. Yours is a 
beautiful town. I know nothing among the exquisite surroundingsof 
Boston more charming than these slopesand meadows, with the 
background of hills and the gleam of water. The elements of 
beauty are all(here. Hills a re always beautiful; so iswater. I 
remember hearing Mrs. Fanny Kemble say more than once that 
waterin a landscape is'like eyesin the human countenance,' 
without which the countenance is lifeless. But you have waterin 
abundance, gleaming, shining, sparkling in yourlandscape. The 
water-nymphs might find a home here. You have gardensalso 
beautiful to the eye and beautiful in 


3 Arlington Histo ric a I Commission, Mill Brook Valley. An historical 
and 

Architectural Survey. 1984. pp. 5-6. 

4 Arlington Histo ric a I Commission. Northwest Arlington 
Massachusetts. An Architectural and Histo ric a I Study (by 
Landscape Research, 1980), pp. 11, 13, 17,18). 

5 Arlington Historical Commission. Mill Brook Valley. An Historical 
and Architectural Survey, 1984, p. 7. 
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their nourishing and luscious sup plies. Surely it may be said of those 
who live here, that their lines have fallen in a pleasant 
place.„6And in 1896 "broad, forested hillsopen here and there to 
cultivation and pasture"described land in northwest sections? It 
was in this year that the town purchased the land forMenotomy 
Rocks Pa rkand Meadowbrook Park. 

The 20th century brought with it evergreater population growth. 
'Of all the events surrounding the evolution of the...landscape..., 
the explosive growth of early 20th century residential construction 
on the once fertile floodplain of East Arlington is the most striking." 

8 In spite of, orperhapsbecause of, the rapid growth of East 
Arlington, the Metropolitan Parks Commission, now the 
Metropolitan District Commission (MDC), began to purchase 
property along the Alewife Brook and Mystic Riverin 1901. In 1912, 
Turkey Hill wasacquired. But after WWII, the last large open spaces 
were purchased for the construction of schools and residences. By 
1972, 91%of the land had been developed into residential use, 
and by 1988, 95%. Arlington now has 125 milesof public streets. Left 
in the last decade of the 20th century with a legacy of extremely 
fast population growth and itssubsequent land modifications, it's 
imperative to stop and contemplate the effects of such 
unrelenting growth and plan forthe future. 


[image: 12-1 mountain laurel] 
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6 Benjamin and William Cutter,The History ofthe Town of Arlington 
(Boston: 

David Clapp & Son, 1880), p. 162. 

7 Arlington Historical Commission, Northwest Arlington 
Massachusetts, An Architectural and Historical Study (by 
Landscape Research, 1980), p. 14. 

8 Arlington Historical Commission, Ice, Crops, and Commuters, (by 
American Landmarks. Inc., 1981), p. 8. 
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Ecology of Arlington 


Geologically, Arlington liesatthe edge of a broad, flat, 
floodplain known asthe Boston Basin. Ihe floodplain in the 
southeast section of Arlington isa partofthe basin, with an 
elevation of 10-50 feet above sea level. Other parts of town mark 
the edge of the Blue Hillscomplex, attaining 377 feet in elevation. 
Ihe rocks here are batholithic, igneous rocks; they were produced 
underconditionsof intense heat and are believed to have 
crystallized at considerable depth below the earth's surface. Ihe 
rocks include granite, syenite and diorite. These were modified 
somewhat by glaciers 12,000to 15,000 yearsago when an 
advance of the Laurentide ice sheet left behind a moraine, or 
mound of debris, formed from scraping existing bedrock and 
depositing debris. 

During the retreatofthe ice sheet, buried ice blocks melted 
and left holes in the debris called kettles. Spy Pond and the Mystic 
Lakes were formed in this manner. Spy Pond is fed entirely by runoff 
from the land and nearby hills 

Soilsare a productofthe combined effectsofgeology, 
rainfall, temperature and vegetation. Most ofthe soils in Arlington 
are now urban land complexes; the soilshave been modified so 
thatthey no longerretain the ir o rig ina I properties. Arlington's most 
common soil, a Chariton-Hollis-Urban Land Complex, is located in 
western area sand is found on slopes of 3-15% Chariton soilsare 
well drained, upland soilswhere the relief isaffected by the 
bedrock. They are stony, with 60 inchesormore of friable fine 
sandy loam (loam isa silt-sand-clay mixture). Hollis soils a re shallow 
(<20 in.), excessively drained soils on bed rock up lands. They are 
also friable fine sandy loam. East Arlington contains primarily a 
Merrimac- Urban Land Complexfound on 0-8%slopes. Merrimac 
soilsare excessively drained soilson glacial outwash plainsand are 
sandy loamsovera loose sand and gravel layerat 18-30 inches. 

Soilsare the substrate upon which vegetation and 
subsequently 
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all life depends. Ihe type of soil determinesforest type. Arlington 
hasmainly mesic forests, which occuron well drained, usually 
loam, soils. These soilsare neither extremely sandy norotherwise 
poorin quality; norare they constantly moist and water-logged. 

The Oak-Hickory Forest isprevalent in thisarea. Itconsistsof 
tree species such as red oak, white oak, black oak, scarlet oak, 
bittemut hickory, sassafras and hop hornbeam. In disturbed areas, 
black locust, gray birch, white pine and scrub oak occur. Shrubs 
that are common include blueberry, mapleleaf viburnum and 
deerberry. Herbaceousgrowth includespipsissewa, sarsaparilla 
and false Solomon's seal. 

Yet, a proliferation of Norway and sugarmaple trees, aswell 
aspaperbirch populate the town. The Norway maple is non¬ 
native; it was brought to America from Europe. The sugarmaple 
and paperbirch are common in forests north of here, and are 
sensitive to fire. With the elimination of fire from the area, sugar 
maplesand paperbirch have begun to grow more abundantly. 

MammaIscommon to Arlington are mainly small mammals 
such asEastem gray squirrels. Some medium sized mammals such 
as skunk, opossum, and raccoon are also local residents. A wide 
variety of birdseithernest orpassthrough, from the common 
chipping sparrow to the lesscommon great blue heron. Fish 
include species such as the yellow perch, common to lakes and 
ponds, and the ale wife, an anadromous(running upriver or 
upstream) fish that migratesto the Atlantic Ocean and returns to 
spawn. 

A large numberof non-native plant and wildlife species, that 
have eitherescaped from cultivation orhave been introduced, 
occupy the open spacesand have changed the ecology of the 
landscape. These include treessuch asthe Norway maple 
mentioned earlier, along with numerousescaped cultivars. Large 
numbersof predators, such aspeople, dogsand cats have 
decreased oreliminated some speciessuch asground nesting 
birdsand deer. "Dumped"fish feed heavily on, orcompete with, 
native fish species, reducing the numberof natives. Thus, the 
landscape haschanged and willcontinue to change due to 
various environ mental pressures. 
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The Linear Rarks 


First conceived in The Town Plan of 1926 by Charles Eliot II, 
the idea of a linearparkhasbeen proponed by many of 
Arlington's environmental leaders. Ihe linearpark wasoriginally 
envisioned asa greenway along Mill Brook. Parkswere to have 
periodically expanded its width; these known as pocket parks. 

Although a complete greenway along Mill Brook has not yet 
come to pass, the Alewife Brookand Mystic River Reservations do 
serve aslong, linear parks offering theirown unique characteristics. 
Ihe Minuteman Bikeway, while not a greenway, since it is paved, 
also providesa linear park for pedestrians and bicyclists. 

Both humansand animalsof the region benefit from these 
corridors that permit access to waterwaysand othernatural areas. 
AsArlington residents continue to develop a linearpocket park 
system along these routes, their efforts will yield something that is 
green in the truest sense, that is, an ecologically balanced habitat. 

[image: 15-1 brown bullhead] 
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The Future 


Arlington hassaved many beautiful natural areas. Still, it's 
important to continually assess the need foropen space, in both 
quantity and quality. It is important, because each landscape is 
unique. As nature writer Barry Lopez said, ,r The differing landscapesof 
the earth are hard to know individually. They are asdrfficultto 
engage in conversation aswild animals The complexfeelingsof 
affinity and self-assurance one feelswith one's native place rarely 
develop again in anotherlandscape.” 9 

The dream of a linearpocket park system isa good reference 
point foran assessment of Ariington'sopen space. One can evaluate 
how well these idea Is have been met and how the idea Is not yet met 
can be addressed. There will almost always be competition forthe 
acquisition of open spaces Further, some believe the taxbase will 
increase if residential orcommerciaI development isallowed to 
continue. However, cost trad e-off studies may help to assess the real 
income due to new residential orcommercia I development, minus 
the cost of municipal services, and minus the devaluation of 
residential land due to the corresponding lossof open space. Those 
who wish to see existing natural landsenhanced and augmented 
must face the obstacles realistic ally. Yet, they mustalso knowthat 
nothing is impossible. 

To maintain and manage the open spaces, residents may wish 
to inventory existing wildlife in orderto know whatlivesand is being 
protected on these spaces Residents may wish to put up boardwalks 
on the marsh propertiessuch asthe Forest Street Conservation Land 
and MeadowbrookParkso they can take strolls thro ugh the reeds 
and listen to the birdssing. Orresidents may wish to make the 


9 Barry Lopez, 'The Country of the Mind,"from Words from the 
Land . edited by Stephen Trimble (Salt Lake City: Peregrine 
Smith Books, 1989), p. 290. 
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community more sustainable by encouraging landscaping and 
gardening practices with a natural cyclical flow. Perhaps land 
could be purchased forcommunityfanning. 

It is vita I for residents to play an active role in protecting and 
planning foropen spaces By drawing upon the green visionsof 
past and present, it is possible to realize one'sdreams. 

[image: 17-1 wood duck] 
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Map Key 
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Minuteman Bikeway "lour 


Ihe Minuteman Bikeway forms the basis fora tourmile long linear 
parkconnecting Arlington'sopen spacesfrom the Alewife Brook 
Reservation to the Great Meadows in Lexington (the total length of 
the Bikeway is 10.5 milesfrom Arlington to Bedford). It providesfor 
a unique pocket park system linked by bicycle and pedestrian 
flow. It is a great town asset, a park that connects the entire town, 
from commercial and industrial establishments to residencesand 
open spaces It hasthe potential to open up new dimensionsof 
life; a corridor based on pedestrian and bicycle flow can also 
become a center for cultural activities such asfairs, art showsand 
performance art. 

Ihe bikeway was completed in 1993, nearly 20 years after the 
idea's initial conception. Alan McClennen, Directorof Arlington 
Planning and Community Development, worked on the project 
since the beginning, mainly by representing the town in 
negotiating with the numerous federal and state agencies 
involved. The land isowned by the Massachusetts Bay 
Transportation Authority (MBTA), howeverasof J uly 1,1994, was 
taken overby the towns a long the route for lea sing and 
maintenance. 

Riding the Bikeway, one can sightsee several of Arlington'sopen 
spaces. Starting at Magnolia Field and Community Gardensand 
Thorndike Field, one can ride by one of the town's jewels, Spy 
Pond, and continue on to the J efferson CutterHouse to see the 
old railroad bed still embedded in the stone. Taking a scenic 
detour, one can experience the history of the Old Burial Ground 
and the stillness of the Town Hall Garden. Regaining the Bikeway 
and heading a bit further west, one can stop atthe small Water 
Street Trust Conservation Land, which will soon boast benches, and 
the Adamian Conservation Land. Riding on, one may wish to take 
another detour to play tennis at WellingtonPark or picnic on a rock 
in the oddly 
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shaped Brattle Street Conservation Land. The Old Schwamb Mill is 
right off the Bikeway, and can take one 350 years back in time. 
Taking a shortcut through Hurd Field, one can see the Arlington 
Reservoir, and if up to it, go fora swim in the swimming area orfor 
a one miLe walkaround the perimeter. Taking another detour, one 
can ride up to Mount Gilboa, the largest piece of land underthe 
jurisdiction of the Conservation Commission. Finally, riding further 
west into Lexington, one can experience the Great Meadows, a 
185 acre tract of natural land owned by the Town of Arlington. 

Forbirdwatchers, there are birdsaplenty to see and hear 
along the trail. One can find such birdsasthe American widgeon, 
turkey vulture, bald eagle, ruffed grouse, great homed owL, 
yellow-bellied sapsucker, Acadian flycatcher, Carolina wren, 
Blackburnian warblerand the foxsparrow. (From "BirdsAlong the 
Minuteman Trail,"compiled by Karsten Hartel and LeeTaylorin 
1992.) 

For more information, contact the Arlington Friendsof the 
Minuteman Bikeway, Planning and Community Development 
Dept., Arlington Town Hall, 730 MassachusettsAve., Arlington, MA 
02174, 641-4891. 

[image: 22-1 least flycatcher] 
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1 Magnolia Field, Community 
Gardens and Thorndike Field 

Located in East Arlington near Route 2 and the Ale wife Brook 
Reservation, this 11-acne site providesample room forsportsand 
activities (see the map on page 45). The Minuteman Bikeway 
providesgood access forpedestriansand bicyclists. Cars should 
park either on Vamum, Magnolia or Thorndike Streets north of 
Herbert Road, since time limitsare not imposed here. A parking lot 
atlhomdike Field off Margaret Street isalso available. 

[image: 24-1 saucer magnolia] 



Equipped with soccerand basketball facilities as well asa 
playground, Magnolia Field is we II stocked, and recently 
renovated. The Community Garde ns a re administered by Arlington 
Recreation (there is a $30 fee) and applicants can enter via 
lottery. There are approximately 28 gardens, all organically grown, 
measuring on average 12 feet by 15 feet. They are located in a 
sunny, fenced-in area with good soil nearHerbert Road. The 
gardeners offer each othercamaraderie and advice. In the 
summer, a Garden for Youth is run by Arlington resident, Taintor 
DavisChild. Last year, the 34 participating children grew a 
sunflower house, a small area enclosed 
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by sunflowers 

Ihe area wasonce a wetland, filled in when the Alewife 
MBTA (Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority) station was 
completed, so the area is still quite damp. At one time, two houses 
were attempted to be built on Magnolia Field, but their 
foundations sunk. Recent plantingsin Magnolia field include sweet 
gum, magnolia and sequoia trees. Goldfinches, sparrows, 
mourning dovesand redwinged blackbirdscan be found. 

Magnolia Field and Community Gardensand Thorndike Field 
are underthe jurisdiction of the Parkand Recreation Commission. 


2 Spy Rond Rark (Pond Lane), Spy 
Pond Field and Scanned Field 

Located on the north end of Spy Pond, Spy Pond Park 
providesa 3.7 acre grassy area perfect forsunbathing, picnicking, 
boating (up to 5 horsepoweronly) and fishing during the hot 
summermonths. On the Fourth of J uly, the grass is cove red with 
the blankets of picnickers. 

The Minuteman Bikeway runsalong thislinearshaped park, 
providing good access for bikers, walkers and runners. Carscan 
park at the end of Pond Lane/Wellington Street. Limited parking is 
also available on Linwood Street. 

Three hundred years a go, Spy Pond was 140 acres in size. A 
swamp on the southern shore extended to the Alewife Brook. 10 


10 Eva Belazs. Spy Pond Stories , (Arlington, MA:Tek/Komp, 1973), p. 
14. 
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Today the pond is 100 acres. Ihe water comes entirely from the 
runoff from the surrounding hills via 43 storm drains. For this reason, 
toxinsdumped down the storm drain will pollute the pond. Ihe 
water reaches a maximum depth of 38 feet and has an average 
depth of 14feet. The pond iseutrophic, that is, an abundanat 
accumulation of nutrients has built up and supporta sense growth 
of algae. This is the result of a high nutrient content from 
stormwater and sediments. A thorough study of Spy Pond water 
quality can be found in Spy Pond. A Diagnostic Study 1980-1981 , 
by Eben W. Chesebrough and Christine Duelling of the 
Massachusetts Dept, of Environmental Quality Engineering, Div. of 
Water Pollution Control, Westborough, Massachusetts. 

Treesin the park include apple, Norway maple, red maple, 
silvermaple, sycamore maple, tree-of-heaven and willow. Shrubs 
include azalea, common buckthorn, winged euonymus, forsythia, 
common winterberry holly and smooth winterberry holly, 
honeysuckle and sweet pepperbush. Purple loosestrife dots the 
shoreline in the summerand poison ivy can be found growing on 
and around some trees. 

Birdsin the area include the cardinal, junco, snow bunting, 
evening grosbeak, goldfinch, downy woodpecker, hairy 
woodpecker, chickadee, nuthatch, pheasant, cedarwaxwing, 
sparrow, flicker, warblers, thrasher, red-eyed vireo, eastern 
kingbird, sand piper and Baltimore oriole. One can find the 
common loon, pied-bill grebe, great blue heron, black-crowned 
night heron, wood duck, American widgeon, green-winged teal, 
American blackduck, northern shovelerand many more. (See 
"BirdsAlong the Minuteman Trail,"compiled by Karsten Hartel and 
Lee Taylor in 1992.) 

Some interesting historical tidbits- Looking outoverthe water, 
one can see Elizabeth Island. In 1730, this two acre island was 
purchased by a Colonel Elyah Phippsand named Elizabeth after 
hiswife. 11 In the winterof 1740-1741, the ice on the pond was 
frozen until March 7 to a thicknessof 30 inches. Ice production 
became a 


n lb id, p. 15. 
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majorindustry in 1825 and lasted into the 20th century. 150,000 
ton:! of ice were produced peryear. 12 Foryears, a seasonal 
festival wascelebrated with a parade around Spy Pond followed 
by a sailing regatta. Unfortunately, there were some drowningsin 
the 20th century and the regattaswere stopped. 13 

Going back in time to 42,000 yearsago, a mammoth or 
mastedon roaming the area now encompassing Spy Pond left 
behind one of its tusks. Ihe tusk was discovered in the early sixties 
by an Arlington resident fishing nearthe Boysand GirisClub. Over 
six feet long and 50 pounds in weight, it is now housed at the 
Museum of Science in Boston. 

Spy Pond Field lies to the west of Spy Pond Park nearthe 
Boysand GirisClub. It is accessible from the Bikeway and 
Wellington Street. SeanneII Field liesto the east of Spy Pond Park 
and isaccessible from the Bikeway and Linwood Street. Spy Pond 
Park, Spy Pond Field and Scannell Field are underthe jurisdiction of 
the Parksand Recreation Commission. A yearly cleanup of Spy 
Pond is sponsored by the Conservation Commission. Adrienne 
Landry isa Spy Pond neighborhood organizer. 

[image: 28-1 blackcrappie] 



12 Ibid, pp. 15, 37. 

13 Ibid, pp. 36-37. 
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1o continue the Minuteman Bikeway from Spy Pond, continue to 
Swan Place. Turn left onto Massachusetts Avenue and go to the 
traffic light Cross Massachusetts Avenue. 


3 Jefferson Cutter House and 
White more Rark 

The J efferson CutterHouse is located on a one-acre lot in 
Arlington centeratthe intersection of MassachusettsAvenue and 
Mystic Street. Benchesand grassy areasin front of the house make 
thisa convenient rest area when shopping orriding the 
Minuteman Bikeway. Parking is located in the parking lot off Mystic 
Street. 

The house, built in 1832, and land offer so me interesting 
history. A stone markerin the southeast comerdeclaresthat atthis 
site, Samuel Whittemore, 80 yearsof age, killed three British soldiers 
on April 19, 1775. He himself was shot, bayonetted, beaten and left 
fordead. He outwitted the British, though, and lived to be 98. 

A ground placard statesthat the West Cambridge Railroad 
Station stood at this site from 1847-1883. The line was a part of the 
Lexington and West Cambridge Branch Railroad chartered in 
1845, later part of the Boston & Maine Railroad. Passengerservice 
on this line ended in 1977 and freight service in 1981. The only 
surviving trackfrom the now-converted Minuteman Bikeway is 
preserved here. 

The house wasdonated to the town byj ohn and Artemis 
Mirakin 1989. Itwasmoved to the present site and is now used for 
meetingsand otherfunctional gatherings. The site is landscaped 
and maintained bythe Cambridge SavingsBank. 
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4 Old Burial Ground 

Old tombstones and crypts dating from 1732 are perfect for 
sketching oradding incentive to the imagination. You can find 
them in the Old Burial Ground, a 1.5 acre area on Pleasant Street 
behind the Unitarian-Universalist church. Buried here are some 
heroesof the Revolutionary Warincluding J ason Russell, J ason 
Winship, J abez Wyman and nine minute men from othertowns. To 
reach the site from the Bikeway, turn south onto Pleasant Street 
(Route 60) atthe town center. Ihe Old Burial Ground isalmost 
immediately on the right. Treeson the site include green ash, 
northern white cedar, slippery elm, hemlock, Norway maple, sugar 
maple, blackoak, red oak, scarlet oak, white pine and black 
walnut. 


5 Town Hall Garden 

Agardencanbea quiet, magical place, and this, surely, 
describes the 0.8 acre Town Hall Garden on Massachusetts 
Avenue surrounding the Town Hall. A red bricked path meanders 
by hobblebush and mountain laurel, magnolia and lilac. 
Wandering into the darkcoolnessof a hemlockgrove, the Cyrus 
Dallin statue of the Menotomy Indian Hunter sits eternally reflective 
beside a pool of water. Ihe statue wasdedicated in 1913 to the 
memory of Winfield Robbins by the Robbins family (these were not 
the same Robbinsof Robbins Farm). Visitors to the garden will also 
find J apanese andromeda, barberry, paperbirch, crabapple, 
flowering dogwood, gray dogwood, winged euonymus, forsythia, 
hawthome, Norway maple, red maple, white pine, privet, 
rhododendron and rose. 
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To reach the site from the Bikeway, at the intersection of 
Massachusetts Avenue and Route 60, go west on Massachusetts 
Avenue. Ihe Town Hall Garden lieson the left afterthe Robbins 
Library. 


6 Adamian and Water Street Trust 
Properties 

Bicycling along the Minuteman Bikeway, stop fora bit 
between Mill and Water Streets to disc over these two small pieces 
of land. Ihe Adamian property, named after its do nor, is a 
triangular shaped piece of land located atthe end of Central 
Street. It is situated adjacent to a beige house with blackshutters 
on the south side of the Bikeway. From the Bikeway, the Adamian 
property lies to the right of the house, set backfrom the Bikeway, 
and running for 109 feet along it. It encompassesa ravine and is 
wooded, with many Norway maple trees. 

Ihe Water Street Trust property contains a 391 foot frontage 
on the north side of the Bikeway and will soon host two benches. 
This 2200 square foot parcel is near Mill Street at a break in the 
chain linkfence bordering Buzzell Field. Tree-of -heaven, ashleaf 
maple and Russian olive trees grow there. Across the Bikeway from 
the site, stairs to the path along the brook will be constructed that 
will make Mill Brook more accessible. This path followsthe brookto 
the Arlington High School and then resumes at Wellington Park 
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on Grove Street, then extending to a bridge atthe Rembrandt 
building. Ihe path may someday be extended to Brattle Street. 
Ihe land wasacquired asa gift in 1972 from Thirty WaterStreet 
Trust and isunderthe jurisdiction of the Conservation Commission. 


7 Wellington Rark 

Wellington Park is located on Mill Brook a cross from the 
Public Works Department on Grove Street. To reach the site from 
the Bikeway, exit onto Washington Street, turning right, then tum 
right onto Brattle Street, make a quick left onto Dudley Street, and 
a right at the end onto Grove Street. Ihe park is on the right. 


8 Brattle Sheet Conservation Land 

Ihe best access to this horseshoe-shaped 0.5 acre parcel 
surrounding 54 Brattle Street is from Brattle Terrace off Washington 
Street. From the Bikeway, exit onto Washington Street, turning left 
and then veering right to stay on Washington Street. Then tum at 
the first right onto Brattle Terrace. From the end of Brattle Terrace, 
a path leadsinto the property. Wandering down the path, one will 
find a good rock for sitting on in a clearing high above Brattle 
Street. Continuing down to the right and southwest, one will pass 
apple, common buckthorn, cherry, forsythia, bittemut hickory, 
Norway maple and blackoak. Stepslead to Brattle Street atthe 
bottom of the hill. 

The land wasacquired in 1969 asa gift from Prudence and 
J amesGreen and isunderthe jurisdiction of the Conservation 
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Commission. 


9 Arlington Veterans Memorial 
Recreation Center 

Ihe skating rink, fie Id sand playground comprising the 
Arlington Veteran Memorial Recreation Center can be reached 
from the Bikeway by exiting at RyderStreet. By car, the area can 
be reached from SummerStreet. Ihe centerisunderthe 
jurisdiction of the Park and Recreation Commission. 


10 Ihe Old Schwamb Mill 


In the National Register of Historic Places, the Old Schwamb 
Mill isa "must"forthose wishing to see one of the finest preserved 
sights in Arlington. It isopen from Monday to Friday (except 
holidays), 10-2. (It isbestto make an appointment. Call 643-0554.) 
Ihe Shaker Workshops, a showroom forreproduction Shaker 
furniture, isopen Monday to Saturday (including some holidays), 
10- 5. To reach the site (located on the western end of town) from 
the Bikeway, watch forthe blue sign denoting FrazerRoad. From 
there, Mill Lane and the Footofthe Rocksat Mill Brookare visible. 
Ride past the brook, and the three build ingsof the Old Schwamb 
Mill are on both sidesof Mill Lane. By car, take Lowell Streetto 17 
Mill Lane. 
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Ihe mill opened in 1650 asa grist mill and sawmill, that ground 
grainsand spicesand sawed logsinto planks. In 1864, the mill was 
converted to a state-of-the-art woodworking shop in operation 
eversince. In 1971, the Schwamb Mill Preservation Trust was 
formed to prevent closure of the mill and to preserve the buildings, 
machinery, toolsand traditions of the mill. 

Ihe Old Schwamb Mill complex is0.4 acres in size and 
includesa large, town-owned grassy area. Ihisgrassy area wasthe 
site of a mill pond, now gone. On the other side of the brook is a 
grassy area belonging to Watermill Place Condominiums, but 
open to the public. 


11 Hurd Field (Ihe Heights Field) 

Hurd Field is located to the south of the Arlington Reservoir. 
AcCessfrom the Bikeway at Drake Road, orby car, from Drake 
Road off Massachusetts Avenue. Drake Road is west of the former 
Highland Market, just before the Lexington town line. 


12 Arlington Reservoir 

This 30-acre site on the Lexington border includesthe 
Reservoirand surrounding land. From the Bikeway, exit at Drake 
Road. Cross Hurd Field and follow a path over the Mill Brook to the 
reservoir. Best accessby carisfrom Lowell Street orDrake Road off 
Massachusetts Avenue. (Drake Road iswest of the former Highland 
Market, just before the Lexington town line.) 
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Both swimming in the designated swimming area aswell as 
walking around the reservoir make fora great day's activities. The 
walkaround the reservoir isabout a mile long. Some of the trees 
and shrubs here include speckled alder, white ash, gray birch, 
cedar, cherry, silky dogwood, hawthome, Norway maple, red 
maple, metasequoia, black oak, red oak, scrub oak, Lombardy 
poplar, rose, serviceberry, sumac, sycamore and willow. Cattails 
grow close to shore. The reservoir is home to muskrats, painted 
turtles and snapping turtles. 

Birds regularly sighted at the reservoir include the hooded 
merganser, ruddy duck, pied-billed grebe, double-crested 
cormorant, great blue heron, green-backed heron, black- 
crowned night heron, wood duck, American widgeon, green¬ 
winged teal, American blackduck, northern pintail, merlin and 
many more. Fora complete list of birds, see "BirdsAlong the 
Minuteman Trail,"compiled by Karsten Hartel and LeeTaylorin 
1992. 

A bath house isopen seven daysa weekfrom 
approximately] une 21-August 19. Hoursare 10-8 during J une and 
J uly and 10-7 during August. The cost for residents to use the 
facilities is $20 for the season foradultsand $15 for children. Daily 
ratesduring the weekare $3 and weekendsand holidays, $4. 

[image: 36-1 serviceberry] 
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13 Mount Gilboa 

Comprising 10 acres in northwest Arlington, Mount G ilboa is 
the largest piece of land underthe jurisdiction of the Conservation 
Commission. Looking towards Massachusetts Avenue from the Park 
Circle area, a tall, tree covered hill to the northwest with a single 
house on top marks the site. Ihe house belongsto the 
Conservation Commission, too, and is rented. It is best accessed 
from either Crescent Hill orMadison Avenue. From the Bikeway, 
exit at Drake Road, cross Hurd Field and ride along the east side of 
the reservoirto Lowell Street. Turn left onto Lowell Street then right 
onto Westmoreland Avenue, then take eitherthe second orthird 
right onto Crescent Hill orMadison Avenue and follow to the end. 

A path follows the perimeter of the property. Starting at 
Crescent Hill and walking to the south of the house, the visitorwill 
find barberry, Norway maple, red maple, red oak, white oak, 
blackoak, cherry, hickory, low blueberry, deerberry, gray birch, 
white spruce, white pine, honeysuckle, sugarmaple and sassafras 
Atthe southern end, stand on a rocky outcrop and view the hills to 
the south. Ihe watertowerat ParkCirele standstall and clearfar 
away. Continuing on, to the east of the house isa set of rocks 
overlooking a patch of woods below. An oakrooted beneath 
one's vision risesup, revealing the neatly "ironed" bark telltale of its 
genus, Quercus. Continuing on, one will crossan old farmerswall, 
the stones grown green with lichens. Hickory, sugarmaple and 
rhododendron can also be found. 

Walking furthernorth, the path revealsa view of the houses 
farbelow. One isable to obtain a clearer perspective of "Our 
Town." Each house and each piece of land and everything living 
in this town ringswith the delightsof the day. It's so easy here to 
feel omnipresent, part of the town seen below, yet part of this 
beautiful, natural area aswell. 
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Some oldtimerstell storiesthat one can see the ocean from Mount 
Gilboa (maybe with binoculars!), and that during World Warll, the 
area wascordoned off to serve asan interceptorof 
communicationsdelivered from German submarinesto 
sympathizers on shore. 

Seven acreswith 30 land parcelson Mount Gilboa were 
purchased in 1967and 1968 from eight partiesfora total cost of 
$104,000. Partial funding came from the U.S. Dept, of Housing and 
Urban Development ($30,000) and the Massachusetts Department 
of Natural Resources ($10,000). The remaining three acres on the 
top, including the house, which wasdesigned and lived in by the 
Hayden family for many years, were purchased by Arlington in 
1990 for $675,000. 


14 Great Meadows 

Located in the town of Lexington, this 185 acre area was 
purchased by Arlington in 1871 to be flooded and used asa water 
supply. However, in 1899, Arlington joined the Metropolitan District 
Commission (MDC) and no longerneeded the Great Meadowsfor 
thispurpose. 

The Minuteman Bikeway runs through the southwestern 
portion of the Great Meadows providing good accessby bike or 
foot. If driving, any numberof streetsoff Massachusetts Avenue 
provide parking (see map). Conveniententrancesare atthe 
Waldorf School on Massachusetts Avenue, at the end of Brandon 
Road oratthe end of Sheila Road. A few parking spotsexiston the 
northwest side of G reat Meadows on Maple Street diagonally 
across from Solomon Pierce Road. 

A wetland area, the Great Meadows is the source of Mill 
Brook and provides vita I flood control by absorbing water in its 
peatsoil. When walking the Great Meadowsperimetertrail, look 
for Peat 
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Meadow nearthe western edge and the Bikeway. Ihe peat isover 
20 feet thick here. Further northeast along the trail, one can 
observe both wooded and shrub swamps. Marsh and forest 
habitatsare also encountered along the trail. 

Raccoon, rabbit, skunk and foxcan be found here. Ninety 
sixspeciesof birdshave been sighted, including bam swallow, 
willow flycatcher, northern harrier, blue-winged warbler, yellow 
warbler, marsh wren, red-tailed hawk, ring-necked pheasant, the 
woodcockand many others. More than 50speciesnest in the 
Great Meadows. 

Each year in early March, the wood cocks arrive from 
Georgia and Alabama. If one happensto be wandering near 
Infinity Pond atsunrise ortwilight, one may see orhearthe malesin 
their courtship flights. Look for their silhouettes as they take off, 
zoom high into the sky and then cascade backdown. It iseasy to 
hearthem asthey twitter high above. Ihe flightspeak in early April 
but continue to the end of the month. Forthose who wish to pay 
the woodcocksa visit, try notto make yourpresence known or 
interfere unduly. Stand nearthe treeline, notout in the open, and 
be quiet. 

Fora copy of the 10 page "Guide to Great Meadows: A 
Walking Tour,"ora complete bird list, write Citizens for Lexington 
Conservation, Inc., P.O. Box292, Lexington, Massachusetts02173. 

[image: 41-1 American woodcock] 
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Waterwalk 


The Waterwalkisa 3.0 mile walk a long the Alewife Brook, 
Mystic Riverand a portion of Mill Brook which can become the 
basis fora 4.5 mile loop that includesthe eastern portion of the 
Minuteman Bikeway. 

Starting nearMagnolia Field and Community Gardensand 
Thorndike Field, the Waterwalk leadsone on a path along the 
Alewife Brookthat encompasses Bicentennial Park at 
Massachusetts Avenue. Leaving the Alewife Brook Reservation and 
continuing north, one can visit the Prince Hall Cemetery, the oldest 
African-American owned Masonic cemetery in the country. 
Continuing on, the Mystic River Reservation is next encountered. A 
sidewalk makesforeasy walking along this east flowing riverthat 
eventually merges into the Atlantic. Upon reaching the Lower 
Mystic Lake, one can follow its southern shore to the Mill Brook, 
then follow the Mill Brookto Cooke's Hollow, a still, restful place 
with an overiookto the brook. 

Forthose who feel like taking a one-way walk, catch a bus 
from Massachusetts A venue in Arlington centerto the Alewife 
META station orvisa versa. The #79 (leavesevery 10-25 minuteson 
weekdays, no service Saturday, Sunday or holiday) or the #350 
(leavesevery 20-60 minutes weekdays, every 40-60 minuteson 
weekends) buswould work. 

Those wishing to walk the 4.5 mile loop should continue 
along Mystic Street past Cooke's Hollow to the town center. The 
Bikeway can be followed east to Magnolia Field and Community 
Gardensand Thorndike Field. 
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15 Alewife Brook Reservation 

This 1.4 mile long Metropolitan District Commission (MDC) 
reservation runs beside the Alewife Brook on the east borderof 
Arlington. It makesfora pleasant walkorcanoe ride.lhe 
reservation isaccessible to walkers north to Broadway only, a 1.0 
mile walk from Route 2. 

By bike, the reservation can be accessed on the southern 
end via the Minuteman Bikeway. By car, park nearMagnolia Field 
and Community Gardensand Thorndike Field, Lafayette Street or 
Boulevard Road. On the north end of the reservation, park on 
Broadway nearMarathon Street and walkthrough St. Paul's 
cemetery (hourslimited until 4PM) orparkon Henderson Street. For 
canoe put-ins, parkon Henderson Street. A short path to the water 
lieson the north side of the bridge. Belmont residents often put-in 
from the Arthur D. Little company parking lot, but this needs to be 
verified by individuals. A put-in nearthe Alewife MBTA station exists, 
but this is a long walk with a canoe. 

Some of the plants seen on the walkalong the Alewife Brook 
(formerly called the Menotomy River) include northern white 
cedar, J apanese knotweed, burdock, plantain, heal-all, 
crabapple, white pine, clover, gray birch, elm, magnolia, tree-of- 
heaven, paperbirch, tansy, sumac, willow, cattail and reed. Plus 
there's a blackberry patch near Route 2. 

Sewage runoff from nearby towns has long been a problem 
forthe Alewife Brook'swaterquality. In 1879, a special town 
meeting was called to discuss the pollution of the Alewife by 
Cambridge. The town wanted to unite with Medford to find a 
method to prevent the threatening nuisance of sewage and to 
preserve the public health. Cambridge put in tidegatesnear 
Broadway to control sewage flow. However, thiscaused the 
formation of a "malaria breeding 
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grounds,"and so the gatehouse wasremoved in 1900.14Surface 
drains in North Cambridge still use the Alewife asan outlet. During 
the summer months, with little rainfall, waterquality of the Alewife 
Brook was rated fair in 1988 by the Massachusetts Dept, of 
Environmental Protection, Div. of Water Pollution Contra 1.1s 
Problems were mostly due to low dissolved oxygen readings 
(dissolved oxygen is uncombined oxygen held in solution and 
available to aquatic organisms for respiration) and high fecal 
coliform counts, which were exacerbated "during rainfall from 
storm water runoff and combined sewage overflows (CSOs). CSOs 
are due to sewage pipes overfilled by storm waterrunoff. Storm 
water runoff includes urban runoff such asoil, gasoline, salt and 
sand aswell aslawn care products. Aftera rain, the waterquality 
wasrated aspoor. Since 1988, the Massachusetts Water Resources 
Authority (MWRA) Deer Island facilities have improved, allowing 
increased capacity for CSOs. However, in large storms, overflow 
into the Alewife still occurs. 16 

A hydrology study of the area is soon to be initiated by The 
Executive Office of Environmental Affairs (EOEA), a part of a 
'Wetlands Restoration and Banking Program. "The Coalition for the 
Alewife, an Ariington-Cambridge-Belmont group, hasbeen 
involved with issues related to the Alewife such asopposing the 
Route 2 highway expansion; call George l_aite (646-5080) for 
information. Ihe Alewife Braokisnamed afterthe alewife herring, 
which is typically 8-12 incheslong and weighsabout half a pound. 
Native American legend says that they were created by the Great 
Spirit of 14 Charles S. Parker, Town of Arlington, 1637-1907 (C .S. 
Parker& Son, Publishers, Arlington, 1907), p. 150. 


14 Leslie K. O'Shea and Laurie E. Kennedy, "Little River/Alewife 
Brook Survey, 1988." (Mass. Dept, of Environmental Protection, Div. 
of Water Pollution Control Technic a I Services Branch, 

Westborough, MA, August, 1989). 

15 "Leslie K. O'Shea and Laurie E. Kennedy, "Little River/Alewife 
Brook Survey, 1988," (Mass. Dept, of Environmental Protection, Div. 
of Water Pollution Control Technical Services Branch, 
Westborough, MA, August, 1989). 

16 Massachusetts Water Resources Authority, System Master 
Plannine: Proe:ram Baseline WaterOuality Assessment-Summary of 
Results and Conclusions, Charlestown, M A, March 31,1994. 
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Manitou out of porcupine fore bears since they are so boney, 
reported Phillips Brady, a biologist for the states Division of Marine 
Fisheries in Sandwich.17 

Every yearthe alewife and blueback herring make a run 
from the Atlantic Ocean up the Mystic Riverto the Alewife Brook 
to spawn. The time of run dependson the watertemperature. 
English traveler, William Wood, wrote in 1633 of the arrival of the 
alewives"in such multitudes as is almost incredible, pressing up 
such shallow watersaswill scarce permit them to swim."One 
Massachusetts resident fancied he might have walked on their 
backswithout getting his feet wet.'lS 

Up until 1840, when Fresh Pond wasstillthe source of the 
Alewife Brook, hundredsto thousands of herring continued to run 
the Mystic River Watershed. But Brady stated thatthe numbersof 
herring in 1993 were down 15%from the yearbefore, and 
according to local observers, numbers now are greatly decreased 
even when compared to the 1980's. 

The herring usually reach Earhart Dam on the Mystic River in 
Everett between mid-April and the end of May, and Uttle Pond 
between May 3 and J une 19. As late as 1980, young herring were 
sighted swimming down the Alewife Brookfrom August through 
October. However, local observer Stew Sanders ha snot observed 
the young since then, and it is specula ted thatcarp are eating 
many of the eggs and young. To leam more about the ecology of 
the Alewife Brook, consult the soon-to-be-published, Alewife 
Ecology Guide, by Stew Sandersof Belmont and J im Connorof 
Arlington. 

J ohn Hay, a nature writerliving on Cape Cod, described his 
fascination with the locating abilitiesof alewivesand othernatural 
beings: 'With an assurance that came out of unending exchanges 
with space, the alewives, the bird migrants, even the local trees 
that swayed and changed with the rhythms of continental 
weather, would 


17The Boston Globe, May 15, 1994, pp. 33-34. 

18 William Cronon. Changes in the Land, McGraw-Hili Ryerson Ltd., 
Toronto, 

1983, p.22. Excerpted from various historical writings. 
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ask me asthe seasonal tides went by, if I had learned where I was, 
and I had to answer: 'Not yet.'...Maps, it occurred to me, could not 
be read by the real pathfinders in this region. That alewivesshould 
migrate from some unknown distance at sea to a narrow 
waterway... wasone of its best possible identifications... (The land 
is) constantly rediscovered and claimed by beings with universal 
guidelines The one thing they could neverdo wasdevalue the 
place they lived in or returned to. That would surely mean the 
obliteration of their lives and their directional knowledge. 19 

[image: 48-1 alewife] 



16 Bicentennial Park 

A part of the Alewife Brook Reservation, this pleasantly 
landscaped parkprovidesa restful interlude forshopperson 
Massachusetts Avenue. It is located atthe intersection of the 
Alewife Brookand Massachusetts Avenue on the Cambridge 
border. 


19 J ohn Hay, "Homing,"from Wordsfromthe Land, edited by 
Stephen Trimble (Peregrine Smith Books. Salt Lake City, 1989), p. 
158. 
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To continue the Waterwalk at the end of the Alewife Brook 
Reservation path, walkthrough St. Paul's Cemetery to the exit on 
Broadway. Turn left onto Broadway and then right onto Gardner 
Street. 


17 Prince Hall Cemetery 

Ihe oldest African-American owned Masonic cemetery in 
the country, the Prince Hall Cemetery is located on 0.2 acres in 
northeast Arlington on Gardner Street. Visitors may parkon 
Gardner Street just afterMichael Street. To enterthe gate, reach 
around behind to pull up the pole that slidesinto the pavement. 

Ihe land here was farmed until 1856 when it was so Id to an 
African-American Grand Masterof the Masons In 1864, the land 
wasconveyed to the Prince Hall Grand Lodge, which wasnamed 
afterPrince Hall, an African-American abolitionist and founderof 
the first African-American Masonic lodge in the country and 
located in Boston. Ihe Prince Hall Grand Lodge used the land asa 
cemetery since white cemeteries were off-limits for people of 
color. Eight people were buried here, but by 1875 the cemetery 
had been neglected and abandoned. 

In 1958, the town agreed to maintain the property. 
Restoration of the site began in 1985 with fundsfrom the town, the 
Arlington Historical Society and the Prince Hall Grand Lodge. From 
1988- 1989, archeologist Dr. Mary Beaudry of Boston University 
researched the namesof those buried here. One large monument 
now commemorates the site and one ortwo original stone 
markers still exist. An application to registerasa national historic 
landmark hasbeen submitted. Ihe Prince Hall Grand Lodge of 
Dorchester owns the site. 
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1o continue the Waterwalk, continue north on GaidnerSbeet 
Follow to the end and turn right onto Decatur Street Turn left onto 
Arizona Terrace and go to the end. 


18 Mystic River Reservation 

This M DC reservation stretches 1.2 miles a long the Mystic 
Riverfrom the Alewife Brook to the Mill Brook at the southwestern 
comerof the LowerMystic Lake. It offers both dirt path and 
sidewalk a long a grassy way lining the river. 

Along the walk, look for alder, apple, green ash, gray birch, 
pa per birch, cherry, silky dogwood, linden, Norway maple, red 
maple, blackoak, red oakand Austrian pine trees. Also lookfor 
chickory, J apanese knotweed, red clover, dandelion, poison ivy, 
butterand eggs, tansy, goldenrod, aster, white clover, buttercup, 
yellow iris, purple loosestrife and yarrow. Birdsone may see include 
wood duck, mute swan, American coot, mallard, pintail, Canada 
goose, scaup, cormorant, black-crowned night heron and 
kingbird. 


[image: 50-lblackcrowned night heron] 
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The rivermakesa perfect continuation fora canoe ride from 
the Alewife Brookto the Mystic Lakes (see the Alewife Brook 
Reservation forcanoe put-in points). J im Connorof the Mystic River 
Watershed Association wrote of hisexperience canoeing the 
Mystic: "I wasamazed at how quiet itwasduring the first part of 
ourtrip on the narrow upperriverin spite of the traffic on the 
Mystic Valley Parkway thatencroacheson itsbanks. Modem life 
wasteeming just beyond ourgunwales, yet we seemed to be in 
anotherworid. There wasa peacefulness here .that many people 
seek by traveling to distant places. Remarkably, we did not see 
anothercanoe on the river." (excerpted from The Boston Globe, 
March 14, 1993) 

[image: 52-1 yellow iris] 



19 Ram lie I Street Playground 


This property is owned by the MDC and is located at the 
intersection of the Mystic Valley Parkway and Mystic Street. Access 
is via Parallel Street. From the Mystic River, walk to High Street 
(Route 60), where the playground can be seen on the south side 
of the Mystic Valley Parkway. Follow High Street to Parallel Street. 
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1o continue the Waterwalk, follow the Mystic River to the Lower 
Mystic Lake and continue until the Mill Brook culvert is leached. 
Cross the Mystic Valley Parkway and enterthe Mount Pleasant 
Cemetery via a path around the cuivertand through the chain-link 
fence. 


20 Meadowbrook Park 

[image: 53-1 observation only] 


This land wassetaside asa parkin 1896under 
Massachusetts Legislative Act 267. To reach the site 
by carorbike, take Sachem Avenue off Mystic 
Street and ride through the cemetery to the bridge 

over Mill Brook. 

The three acre wetland isdifficuIt to traverse, but iseasily 
viewed from the cemetery, and is part of a lovely, long walk 
following Mill Brook from the Mystic Riverto Cooke's Hollow. To 
determine the southern boundary, walkalong the cemetery road 
that parallels the brook. Orange spray paint on the chain link 
fence presently marks the east end of the southern boundary; 

Look across the park, across the Mystic Valley Parkway, and a 
street lamp nears the south boundary on the west side of the park. 
Officially, a stone markeristhe locatorforthe southwestern comer 
of the property, and can be found in the woodsnearthe Mystic 
Valley Parkway. A study of Meadowbrook Park was recently 
initiated and will include a survey. 

Apparently, the brook used to run straight north into the 
Mystic Lake, but yearsago someone repeatedly blocked the flow 
in this direction, forcing most of the waterto run west and then 
along the Mystic Valley Parkway until it met up with the Lower 
Mystic Lake. Now only a slight depression and flow of waterfollows 
the old north route. Most of the flow encirclesa marsh area that is 
vegetated by reed (Phragmitesspp.) and cattail. Growing near 
the marsh are green ash, cherry, cottonwood, elm, forsythia, 
hawthorn, J apanese 
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[image: 54-1 meadowbrook park map] 

[NOIE: Map hassome misspellings- Kimball and Cemetery] 
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[image: 55-1 common mugwort] 



knotweed, black locust, ashleaf maple, Norway maple, red 
maple, mugwort, wild red raspberry, sumac, tree-of-heaven and 
willow. Ihe land wasacquined from the Parkand Recreation 
Commission by the Conservation Commission in 1975 at no cost. 

To continue the Waterwalk, crossMill Brookatthe bridge and walk 
southwest through the cemetery to the Sachem Avenue exit on 
Mystic Street. Cross Mystic Street and turn left. Cooke's Hollow is on 
the right. 


21 Cooke's Hollow 

Cultivated by the Arlington Garden Club and underthe 
jurisdiction of both the Conservation Commission and the Town, 
this 0.8 acre piece follows Mill Brook for 350 feet from Mystic Street. 
Squeezed into a narrow portion of land next to the Community 
Safety Building, it harkens as a refreshing surprise for those 
exploring the downtown area orthose who are continuing the 
Waterwalk. Ihe soundsand sightsof the brookare enhanced by 
shade treesand a grass lawn besetwith benches Following the 
path upstream, a bridge overthe brook allowsone to watch the 
rushing water a midst the light spray of water dang ling in the air. 

Growing here are alder, apple, barberry, bayberry, oriental 
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[image: 56-1 cooke'shollow map] 
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bittersweet, cornelian cherry, tee crabapple, flowering dogwood, 
elm, alwood forsythia, double scarlet hawthorn, J apanese 
knotweed, mountain laurel, black locust, white pine, summer 
sweetbush and willow. 

Ihe land wasacquired in l%9from Boston Edison (for$2500) 
and the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Boston (asa gift). $1250 
came from the Massachusetts Department of Natural Resources 
Self- Help Program. 

1o continue the Waterwalk 4.5 mile loop, stay on Mystic Sbeetto 
the town center. Cross Massachusetts Avenue and turn left Turn 
right in one block onto Swan Place. Ihe Minuteman Bikeway is on 
the left Follow the bikeway eastto Magnolia Field and Community 
Gardens and Thorndike Field. 

[image: 57-1 hooded merganser] 
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[image: 58-1 large boot] 



Northern 

Exposure 


The Northern Exposure loop entailsa 3.5 mile walk past lake, 
marsh and woods. From the low elevation of the Window-on-the- 
Mystic to high of the Turkey Hill Reservation, it offersa variety of 
scenesforthe traveler. Those interested in historical architecture 
have the option of looking at the oldest surviving house in 
Arlington, the Fowle-Reed-Wyman-Belcherhouse, built around 
1706. Starting atthe Window-on-the-Mystic on the UpperMystic 
Lake, the route climbsvia two optional routesup to the 
neighborhood Ridge Street Conservation Land. It passesthe small 
Mohawk Road Conservation Land on its way to the marshy Forest 
Street Conservation Land on the Winchester border. It then wends 
its way backthrough the Turkey Hill Reservation, a 12 acre wooded 
site, past the Pheasant Avenue Playground and Stone Road 
Conservation Land, a small neighborhood parcel, to the 
beginning. 


[image: 58-2 jack in the pulpit] 
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Northern Exposure 
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22 VMndow-On-The-Mystic 

The Window-0 n-lhe-Mystic is a three acre waterfront parcel 
on the UpperMystic Lake. Parkon Robin Hood Lane, about one 
third mile north of Beverly Road, then walk north on Mystic Street 
past four houses. A wooden sign marks the entrance to the Upper 
Mystic Lake Conservation Park. 

A variety of micro habitats a re present: wetland, lake, ash 
grove, oak-hickory and sugarmaple dominated. Each supports 
different understory species and different forms of life. 

Entering the conservation area, notice the fallen larch tree 
off to the right. At first, it may seem to be dead, but on closer 
inspection one will see many live branches. The larch tree isan 
unusual memberof the pine family because it drops its needles in 
the fall and grows new ones in the spring. Nearby this fa lien larch is 
a tree uncommon to thisarea that wasbrought here from Europe; 
it is c a lied a one-seed hawthorn. Note its typically large thorns. 

A bit southeast of the larch liesan ash grove. The geology of 
thisarea datesbackthousandsof years to the Pleistocene epoch. 
Note the sharp, jagged rockswhich are present throughout this 
area. The predominant vegetation here is the white ash tree, 
which prefers the rocky terrain. The compound leavesof the ash 
(usually seven leaflets) form a canopy which a Hows scattered 
sunlight to filterthrough to the floorof the grove. This a Hows for the 
growth of shrubs, ferns and wildflowers. Lookforthe palmately 
compound leavesof Virginia creeperon the ground and climbing 
up the trees The yellow flowers of celandine can be seen all 
summerand astersand goldenrodsare seen in the fall. Also 
abundant isjack-in-the-pulpit which, in spring, sports the structure 
forwhich it isnamed and, in late summer, shows its bright red 
berries. 

Two fruit treesare also present in thisarea. To the right isa 
red mulberry tree which bears its fruit in J une and J uly. Turning 
around, one can see a crabapple tree which has bright red 
apples in late summer. 
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Sitting quietly, one may see chipmunks scurrying along the 
ground and robins, catbirds, kinglets, warblers and blue jays 
darting in and out among the branches. 

Somewhat furthersouth along the inland trail, the vegetation 
changesto the oak-hickory forest typical of dry areasin the 
northeast. One can see the whole spectrum of oaks in thisanea. 
Note the rounded lobesofthe white oak, the pointed lobesofthe 
northern red oak and the combination of the two. Ihe distinction 
between different oakscan be difficult to make. 

During the winter, notice the dried up brown leaveson the 
oaktrees. Oaksare historically southern treesand they have not 
yet acquired the characteristic of dropping their leaves, ashave 
maples, elms and birches. Ihe hickories here include bittemut, 
shagbark, and shellbark. Ihey all have similarcompound leaves. In 
the fall, thisanea is very active with squirrelsand chipmunks 
gathering nutsforthe winter. 

At the end of the trail a stand of sumacscan be seen. Two 
different kinds a re present here: smooth sumac, with its hairless 
branches, and staghorn sumac, with its fuzzy antler-like young 
branches. Both kindshave long, compound leaveswith up to 31 
leaflets. 

Along the shore path, about even with the entry point to the 
conservation area, some of the most common femsof New 
England are found. Ihe light green frondsof the sensitve fern can 
be seen here. Fartheroffto the side are the lacy frondsof lady fem 
and the 
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tall fronds of interrupted fern. Notice the different ways in which 
each fem makessporesto produce the next generation. 

Along the waterside of the path are the thomyj apanese 
barberry shrub which bearsbright red berriesin the fall. Also, 
notice the delicately compounded leavesof the dull-leaf indigo 
bush along the watefsedge. Both Solomon's seal and false 
Solomon's sea I are abundant. An unusual plant called turtle-head 
shows its white and pink blossoms in the fall. 

Continuing south on the shore path, visitors a re offered an 
opportunity to leam howto identify poison ivy. Looking closely at 
the large tree to the right, one will see that the green leaveson it 
really belong to a poson ivy vine which hasovertaken the tree. This 
plant is poisonous to the touch at all times of the year. Leam its 
typical three-leaved arrangement and its aerial roots so that you 
can identify it in winter. The large tree to the left is a basswood or 
linden. This tree has large heart-shaped leaves and in summer has 
fragrant yellow flowers. In the fall, notice the specialized leaves 
(bracts) which act asparachutesto carry the attached seedsto 
the ground. 

Walking north on the shore path, one can appreciate a full 
panorama of the area, the steep slope above leading down to 
the UpperMystic Lake. The formation of the lake occurred during 
the glacial period and is characteristic of a kettle hole. This 
phenomenon occurred when a large ice massbecomes 
embedded in an outwash plain (debrisleft by the glacier). The ice 
mass then melted and a lake formed. The steep, rocky slope isalso 
typ ic a I of g la c ia I a c tivity. 

The wildlife of the UpperMystic Lake is always subject to the 
dangersof pollution from street runoff, lawn fertilizers and other 
sources upstream. Trout are no longerfound in the lake because 
of these dangers. Many insects which are food for the fish, 
amphibia nsand birdsare very sensitive to pollution and if they 
disappearthen the others will soon follow. Yellow perch, minnows 
and possibly pickerel are present. Frogsand turtles may also be 
seen along the shore. Mallardsand blackduckscan often be seen 
swimming nearthe shore and in the warm months eastern 
kingbirdsmay be seen darting above the watercatching insects. 

Continuing north along the shore --The recognition of 
wetland 
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plants is very important because they indicate aneaswhere water 
is present during some partofthe year. One reason this is 
important is for flood control. Where these plants and others a re 
present, it is imperative thatthese landsbe kept undeveloped by 
new residences and industry so that exc ess watercan be 
absorbed. Some wetland indicatorplantsare present here. Purple 
loosestrife has showy spikes which can create purple carpets over 
large wet areas. Yellow irisand red maple are also typical plantsof 
wet places. Othercommon plants in moist soils are swamp 
milkweed, jewelweed and cut-leaved waterhorehound. 

Almost on the northern edge of the property, one will notice 
how dense the canopy is. How does it compare with that of the 
ash grove? Ihe trees which make up this canopy are sugar maples 
whose leavesare more densely arranged than those of the ash. 
Ihe ground is sparsely covered, mostly with the basal leavesof 
Virginia creeper. Without sunlight, few plantscan survive atthe 
ground level. At the northern edge of the property, a large stand 
ofj apanese knotweed looks like a stand of bamboo. Notice the 
large, rounded thicket of roses. What a marvelous home for 
cottontail rabbits! Behind the thicket isa large stand of jewelweed 
and beyond that isa sugarmaple grove. 

Ihe parcel waspurchased in 1975for$120,800. Partial 
funding wasobtained from federal Special Revenue Sharing Funds 
($30,000) and the Massachusetts Department of Natural Resources 
($60,400). Ihe land isunderthe jurisdiction of the Conservation 
Commission. 


[image: 63-1 yellow perch] 
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1o continue the Northern Exposure walk, continue north on Mystic 
Street (Route 3). lum leftonto Old Mystic Street lake the rnst right 
onto Winchester Road fora good view, lake the fiist right again 
onto Hutchinson Road, (lo see the oldest surviving house in 
Arlington, do this instead: From Old Mystic Street; take the second 
right onto Hutchinson Road. The Fowle-Reed- Vtyman- Belcher 
house builtca.1706 stands on the comer.) 

Fora quiet; low traffic subuiban walk- from Hutchinson Road, take 
a leftonto Momingside Drive, lum rightonto Windmill Lane then left 
onto Old Colony Road. Follow this to the end, turn leftonto 
Cherokee Road and follow to the end. Turn rightonto Ridge Street 
and follow to the end. 

Fora walk with a view, stay on Hutchinson Road. Turn leftonto 
Lantern Lane and follow to Ridge Street lum rightonto Ridge Street 
and follow to the end. 


23 Ridge SbeetConservation land 

On the Winchesterborder, this0.6 acre parcel can be found 
at the north end of Ridge Street. It providesthe neighborhood with 
a site containing apple trees, common buckthorn, Norway maple, 
oak, white pine, rose and sumac. 

Ihe land was acquired astaxtitle land in 1974 for no cost. It 
isunderthe jurisdiction of the Conservation Commission. 
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1o continue the Northern Exposure walk, return to Ridge Sbeetand 
walk south, lum right onto Mohawk Road and follow to the end. 
Ihe next parcel is on the left 


24 Mohawk Road Conservation Land 

This small 0.1-acre area consistsof two triangularpareelsat 
the intersection of Washington Street and Mohawk Road. 

Bounded on the north by roadsand on the south by Arlington Gas 
and Light Co., this area is not easily used for recreation, but serves 
an ecological purpose by allowing vegetation and wildlife a place 
to grow relatively undisturbed. The area isunderthe jurisdiction of 
the Conservation Commission. 

1o continue the Northern Exposure Walk, turn right onto Washington 
Sbeetand follow it to the end. lum rightonto Forest Sheet Ihe 
FbiestSbeetConservation Land is on the rightatthe Winchester 
bolder. 


25 Forest Street Conservation Land 





Located on the Winchester line, thisone-acre marsh is 
populated mainly with reed (Phragmitesspp.). Because it isa 
marsh, it is 
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difficult to walkthrough. Those who wish to visit the site via carhad 
best parkon nearby DunsterStreet away from traffic. 

This land was acquired in 1972 for $5500. $2750 came from 
the Massachusetts Department of Natural Re sources Self-Help 
Program. The area isunderthe jurisdiction of the Conservation 
Commission. 


1o continue the Northern Exposure Walk, reverse direction on 
Forest Street Follow Forest Street south to Dodge Street Turn left 
onto Dodge Street and follow to the end. Entering the lutkey Hill 
Reservation from the northwest; meander now to the southeast 
comer. 


26Turkey Hill Reservation and Brand 
Street Conservation Land 

Those who are lucky will hearthe Turkey Hill Minstrel on this 12 
acre wooded site that lies high atop a hill in the northwest portion 
of town. He livesin the neighborhood and comeshere to walk his 
dog- and also to sing. He calls Turkey Hill a "little wilderness," and 
rememberswhen old car bodies littered the site. These were 
cleaned up on Earth Day in 1990. 

The best access to the reservation is from Forest Street. From 
Forest Street, take eitherBrand Street (see next paragraph) or 
Dodge Street to Turkey Hill. Approaching Turkey Hill from the east, 
there is a path from Gay Street. A path also exists next to 329 
Washington Street, but parking is limited on weekdays to 7-IOAM or 
3-6PM. 

Although most of Turkey Hill is underthe jurisdiction of the 
Park and Recreation Commission, the Conservation Commission 
also 
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ownstwo small piecesof land on Brand Streetthat can be used to 
access the reservation. One of these pieces is to the left of 72 
Brand Street. It is narrow, leading up from three concrete stepsat 
the street. The otherpiece isa 25 foot wide parcel beginning 10 
feet to the right of the house at 36 Brand Street. One must walk 
around a shed orthrough a patio here. 

In 1898, The Appalachian Mountain Club wrote a description 
of Turkey Hill: "Here isa rocky tip well shaded, but sufficiently open 
to disclose a wide prospect of town and country below. Atthe left 
lies Arlington in its fine setting; in front are fairfields, woodlands, hill, 
and vales, and beyond the outlines of distant mountain tops; at 
the right, stretches of woods, here and there broken by pastures 
and well-tilled farms. It isa less extensive view than that from the 
loftier Arlington Heights, but more diversified. The hill is used by the 
Signal Service. It is called Turkey Hill from the fact that once wild 
turkeys a bounded herewith othergame, and it was a favorite 
hunting-ground." 20 

Some of the plants now found here are white ash, gray birch, 
pa per birch, blueberry, cherry, forsythia, bittemut hickory, 
shag bark hickory, winterberry holly, maleberry, blackoak, red oak, 
scrub oak, white oak, red pine, white pine, wild red raspberry, 
multiflora rose and staghorn sumac. 

[image: 68-1 highbush blueberry] 



20 Edwin Bacon, Walksand Rides in the Country Round About 
Boston, p. 28. 
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1o continue the Northern Exposure walk, exitTuikey Hill from a path 
leading out of the southeast comer onto Gay Sheet Turn left onto 
Gay Sbeetand follow one block. CrossVfeshington Sheet and 
enter Mountain Avenue. The Pheasant Avenue Playground will be 
on the right 


27 Pheasant Avenue Playground 

The Pheasant Avenue Playground is located at the Stratton 
School, 180 Mountain Avenue. 

1o continue on the Northern Exposure walk, stay on Mountain 
Avenue until coming to a crossroads with a tall, dead stump on the 
left lum right here onto Dickson Avenue (unmaiked). Turn left onto 
Stone Road. The Stone Road Conservation Land will be on the right 


28 Stone Road Conservation Land 

Thisisa small neighborhood parcel north of SymmesHospital. 
It includes275 feet of road frontage across from 24 Stone Road. 
Overlooking Yerxa Street, it is a grassy area containing rose, sumac 
and poke. Plansare in the works to landscape the parcel. The land 
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isunderthe jurisdiction of the Conservation Commission. 

lo continue the Northern Exposure walk, continue north on Stone 
Road, lake the fiist right onto Winchester Road. Stay on Winchester 
Road Ibrlburorlive blocks to Bradley Road. Turn right onto Bradley 
and stay on Bradley Road to the end. Turn right onto Columbia 
Road, lake the first left onto Falmouth Road and follow to the end. 
Turn left onto Mystic Street (Route 3). This will bring one back to 
Robin Hood Road and the Window-on-the-Mystic. 
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Heights Hike 


The Heights Hike takes one from highway to heaven along a 
2.8 mile route that passesthe small Concord Turnpike Conservation 
Land and climbsto the highest elevation in Arlington at Park 
Circle. RobbinsFarm in the heights affords a panoramic viewof the 
Boston Basin below. The route also wanders thro ugh two wooded 
areas, the largest wooded area in the boundsof Arlington, 
Menotomy Rocks Park, and the smaller Crusher Lot. 


[image: 71-2 Canada goose] 
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[image: 72-1 heights map] 
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29 RaikCircle 


Located at 377 feet, the highest elevation in Arlington, this 
small, grassy area hostsa watertowerthat is now a historic 
landmark. This 1.5 acre area is found at the intersection of Park 
Avenue and Park Circle in Arlington Heights. Two majestic Norway 
maplesguard the side walk entrance to the watertower. Other 
trees include pa per birch, cherry, black oak and pitch pine. 

Although the land surrounding the watertowerisunderthe 
jurisdiction of the Parkand Recreation Commission, the water 
tower is operated bythe Massachusetts Water Re sources Authority 
(MWRA) and holdstwo million gallons of water. Ihe tower's facade 
wasdesigned to replicate a Greektemple. 

Ihe town and MWRA open up the watertowerto the public about 
once a year, usually drawing a large crowd. Ihisevent is 
sometimes coordinated with Town Day or Earth Day celebrations. 
Residents may climb up the many stairs to the top of the towerfor 
a grand panorama of Boston and virtually all of Arlington aswell. 

On a spring day, the cherry trees that surround the water 
towerare in full bloom, making a trip to thispark well worthwhile. 

[image: 73-1 norway maple] 
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[image: 74-1 park circle watertower] 
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1o continue the Heights Hike, find Cedar Street on the northeast 
comer of Rark Circle, lake Cedarto the end. Turn right onto 
Oakland Avenue and continue to the end of the street lum right 
onto Appleton Street; and again atthe first right onto Harvard 
Street Atthe end of the street; follow a path into the northwest 
comer of the C rusher Lot 


30 CmsherLot 


The CrusherLot isa 6-acre wooded area located in Arlington 
Heightsatthe intersection of Gray Street and Oakland Avenue. It is 
partofthe OttosonJ uniorHigh School property, but hasbeen 
allowed to remain in its natural state. It can be accessed from 
eitherOakland Avenue orGray Street, orby foot, from behind the 
OttosonJ uniorHigh School. 

A paved footpath extendsdown through the centerof this 
hilly, rectangularshaped property, and dirt footpaths wind 
throughout the lot. Many large oaktreescan be found, but it is 
also populated by other tree species such as the gray and paper 
birch that are randomly sprinkled throughout its four borders. In the 
approximate centerof this hilly property isa good-sized, relatively 
flat knoll that hasbeen cleared of trees, making it a perfect spot 
fora weekend family picnic. On the lowerside of the knoll isa 
grouping of several granite boulders to rest upon. Looking north 
from thisclearing, when the treesare notfoliated, one can see the 
ridge that boundsAriington beyond SummerStreet. 

In the northeast comer is a concrete diversion waterway 
lined with stone that is meant to capture and divert fast flowing 
rainwaterthat can rush down the hill's steep slope and cause 
flooding on the Ottoson playing field. A concrete stairway isalso 
here, leading to the field. Adjacent to the stairway isan aging 
stone watercatch basin in disrepair. 
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Oviourvtain SAsh 


1o continue the Heights Hike, exitthe C lusher Lot on the south side 
atGray Street lum left onto Gray Sbeetand continue 
approximately four blocks. Turn rigtitonto Grandview Road. 
Immediately after 24 Grandview Road, turn left onto Spring Avenue 
(unmarked). Spring Avenue becomesa path attimes. Afterseven 
blocks, cross Highland Avenue and the street becomes High Haith 
Road. Follow High Haith as it bends to the right Atthe end, turn left 
onto Ottawa Road. The entrance to the west side of Menotomy 
Roc ks Park is here. 


31 Menotomy Roc ks Raik and 
Spring Street Conservation Land 

Menotomy Rocks Park is the largest, natural, wooded area 
within the boundariesof Arlington. Underthe jurisdiction of the Park 
and 
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Recreation Commission and comprising 34 acres, it includes Hill's 
Pond, two grassy areas, picnic facilitiesand a small playground. 
Ihe Conservation Commission also maintains 1,590 square feet on 
the south side of the parkon Spring Street. Ihiswoody area is 
approximately 100 feet by 15 feet and is across from 120 Spring 
Street nearBellevue Road. 

Menotomy Rocks Park is in the J ason Heightsarea. Parking is 
possible at the foot of Churchill Avenue on the north side of the 
parkoracrossfrom 120 Spring Streeton the southwest side. 
Pedestrians may also enter from J ason Street or Ottawa Road. 
Most of the land wasset aside asa park in 1896 by Massachusetts 
Legislative Act 267. Ihe park was once part of a farm owned by 
George Hill, a crusty local sort, afterwhom the pond is named. In 
1993-1994, Hill's Pond wasdredged. A drain and retention area 
were installed atthistime to filter sediments and storm-water 
runoff. 

Elevation in the park risesfrom 130 feet at Hill's Pond to 200 
feet on the rocks on the west side. An intermittent stream runs 
through the southeast comer. A variety of plantscan be found, 
including white ash, highbush blueberry, buttonbush, cherry, 
currant, dangleberry, forsythia, bittemut hickory, shagbark hickory, 
hophombeam, lily-of-the-valley, linden, whoried loosestrife, 
Norway maple, red maple, sugar maple, sycamore maple, 
European mountain ash, blackoak, white oak, Russian olive, white 
pine, pipsissewa, sarsaparilla, sassafras, false Solomon's seal and 
maple leaf viburnum and willow. Birdssuch asnuthatches, herons, 
Canada geese, hawksand yellow-rumped warblers have been 
observed. 

[image: 78-1 lily of the valley] 
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Ihisprized site must be taken care of properly. Cleanupsof 
human litter a re terrific, but please leave the forest litter behind. 
Cleaning up the sticksand branchesremovesenergy sourcesfrom 
the forest detrituscycle aswell asremoving wildlife habitat. The 
sticksand branchesalso prevent people from wandering off the 
path. When people traverse an area, it's difficult for plants to grow. 
Notonlydo people crush the plants, but they compactthe soil, 
preventing plant growth. A beautiful pipsissewa patch existsonly in 
a portion of the park that is difficult to traverse. More of this 
wonderful speciesand otherscould be found if people obeyed 
these principles. 

An historical tidbit- Thirty sixyearsago, Old Marty Reid found a 
piece of driftwood tossed aside from a dredging of Hill's Pond (yes, 
they did it backthen, too). A florist by trade, it reminded him of a 
"ming tree,"an ornament usually manufactured from manzanita 
boughs found in the Arizona desert and Peruvian moss. 

Apparently, these were all the rage backthen forputting on top 
ofone'sTV console, and Reid sold a lot of them. So he cleaned up 
his find with a dental pick, put some varnish on it, and hassaved it 
to this day. 


1o continue the Heights Hike, exitMenotomy Rocks Park from the 
southwest comer. Turn left onto Spring Sheet Atthe first right; turn 
onto A rlmont Street Continue four blocks to Newport Sheet The 
next parcel will be on the left 


32 Coneoid Turnpike Conservation 
Land 


The Concord Turnpike conservation land isa tiny, 0.1 acre, 
wooded parcel between Scituate and Newport Streetsand 
between 
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the Concord Turnpike and Arlmont Streets. Although small, it 
containsa wide variety of treesand shrubs. Lookforwhite ash, 
common buckthorn, black cherry, choke cherry, bittemut hickory, 
linden, Norway maple, red maple, sycamore maple, blackoak, 
red oakand white oak. Look out for poison ivy. 

[image: 80-1 white oak] 



lo continue the Heights Hike, turn right onto Scituate Sheet 
Continue to Eastern Avenue, an unmaiked sheet with the double 
yellow lines down the middle, and turn left Ihe Brackett School 
Playground will be on the left 


33 Brackett School Playground 

The Brackett School is located across the streetfrom Robbins 
Farm at 66 Eastern Avenue. 
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lb continue the Heights Hike, cross the sbeetto Robbins Farm. 


34 Robbins Farm 

On warm, sunny days Eastern Avenue is lined with the cars of 
Rob bins Farm playground visitors. On snowy, winter days, sledders 
throng the steep slope found on the property. And on nightsof 
predicted celestial activity, crowdsof people stretch out on 
blankets and stare at the sky. 

Comprising 11 acres, this vast playground with its unique 
history is a great asset to Arlington. It is located in south central 
Arlington between Park Circle and Menotomy Rocks Park. Access 
to the park is possible from Eastern Avenue, Scituate Street, Mount 
Vernon Street, Longfellow Road orCoolidge Road. 

RobbinsFarm wasfarmed by three genera tionsof the Robbins 
family (not related to the Robbins Library folks), from 1880-1941. Ihe 
com grown there was said to be the sweetest around. Also grown 
were asparagus, rhubarb, carrotsand othervegetables. There was 
an orchard and milkand eggswere produced. 21 

When Nathan Robbinswas74yearsold, and in the year 
1940, his horse died. This marking the end of an era, he decided to 
retire. It was his desire that the land be preserved as a park for 
future generations. However, to prevent this unseemly occurrence, 
hiswife attempted to have Ol'Nathan declared incompetent so 
that she could sell the land to a developer. In spite of this, Nathan 
had the value of 


21 0akesPlimpton, RobbinsFarm 1880-1990 Arlington, 
Massachusetts, 1990, p. 3. 
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his house, bam and sheds assessed, the tally ending up being 
$27,050,22 

Ihe Arlington Advocate reported on J anuary 23, 1941, that 
the neighborhood association felt it was "important to secure this 
open space in a section which (was) being rapidly built up 
and...badly in need of a play area." But on March 20,1941, the 
Advocate reported thatthe town would not appropriate the land, 
since fewerthan a two-thirds vote favored this. 23 

In reply, the neighborhood wrote an eloquent letterto Town 
Meeting Members to state the economic value of thisopen space 
acquisition. The letterdeclared, "If sold forreal estate 
development, approximately 56 houseswill be built on Robbins 
Farm at $5,000 to $6,000 valuation, according to present trends. 
The average income to the town from taxes ($180) wouldn't pay 
the cost of services rendered bythe town (education, fire and 
police protection, etc.). An addition to the Brackett School (now 
nearly at capacity) would be required and there would then be a 
greaterneed fora playground at a time when no vacant land 
would be available. Othercitiesand towns have made the 
mistake of failing to provide playground areasata time when 
such areas were vacant and available. It costs considerably more 
later." So, on December 15, 1941, Town Meeting members voted in 
favor of acquiring the land by eminent domain. 24 

In WWII, 66 victory gardensgraced the land. Tended by 234 
people, they produced 1,100 bushels of vegetables and 600 
pounds of squash and other items. From this, 9,108 pints of food 
were canned. The cost to gardeners was $593.75 and the crop 
value was a bout $3,352. Flowever, after WWII, the gardens came 
to anend.A baseball diamond was added in 1948 and tennis 
courts in 1963. 25 


22 Ibid, pp. 2, 63. 

23 Ibid, p. 64. 

24 Ibid, pp. 2, 64, 68. 

25 Ibid, p. 71. 
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No garde ns fill the airwith the aroma of fresh dug dirt 
anymore, but Rob bins Farm is still beheld asone of Arlington's 
treasures, simply because of its view. Sitting on the grassatthe top 
of the steep slope, one can see that beyond the grass the re 
standsa row of trees, green and cool in the summer. To the left, 
and faroff, isa vast, darkgreen area, the treesof the Middlesex 
Fells. In the center of one's fie Id of view stretches a thin bar of 
distant land consisting of trees, houses, watertanks, smoke stacks 
and the City of Boston. One can see large apartment buildings in 
which thousandsof people live. Tall, city skyscrapers pulse with the 
dense, intense energy of thousandsof people, much like 
concentrated orange juice in itscardboard canister, pulpy and 
strong, and one isonce again made aware of life's diversity. 
Beyond this, finally, liesthe Atlantic Ocean. 

"The Farm" boastsa row of large sugar, red and Norway 
maplesalong Eastern Avenue. The visitorcan also find sycamores, 
black locust, white pine and ash nearthe playground. Lookfor 
American elm, cedar, red oak, sumac, blackwalnut, common 
buckthorn and J apanese knotweed on the north side. Cherry, 
rose, maple, black locust and oak can be found on the west side. 


[image: 84-1 multiflora rose] 



1o continue the Heights Hike, continue weston Eastern Avenue to 
the end. Heie is Park Circle, the end of the loop. 
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Playground Plodding 



The Playground Plodding loop takesone on a 2.2 mile walk that 
linksa variety of playgroundsconcentrated in southwest Arlington. 
Ihe walk starts from the large fieldsof Poet'sComerand goeson 
to the wooded setting of the Rublee Street Conservation Land and 
adjoining Sutherland Woods (Lexington) playground. From there, it 
continuesto a neighborhood hideaway, the Hibbert Street 
playground. Following the route through the Inverness Road 
Conservation Land, one endsup atthe Florence Avenue 
playground. 

Playgroundshave the capacity to provide urban areaswith 
the expansive landscapesthat are so often lacking. Nature writer 
Robert Finch once described his sens eof cities and landscapes: "1 
think of cities I have known, and ofthe profound lonelinessof 
urban crowdsthat is the lonelinessof a thing unto itself, however 
large orextensive. True belonging is bom of relationships not only 
to one another but to a -of shared responsibility and 
benefits...And paradoxically, it is in such broad, spacious settings 
asthisthat a man may feel least alone. Ihe more he allieshimself 
to some varied and interdependent whole, the less he is subject to 
sudden and wholesale bereavement by chance. His heart restsat 
the bottom of things; anchored there, he may cast about and 
neverbe atsea." 26 


26 Robert Finch, 'Sc retching,"from Words from the Land, edited by 
Stephen Trimble (Peregrine Smith Books, Salt Lake City, 1989), 
p.196. 
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[image: 86-1 playground plodding map] 
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35 Poets Comer 

This triangularshaped field comprising four acres is located 
nearRoute 2 atthe comerof Shelley Road and Wadsworth Road. 
Ihe Roman Catholic Church ownsabutting fieldsto the north and 
northeast. Parkon Dow Avenue orShelley Road. 

A description of Poet'sComermay be an apt place to insert 
a poem. Ihe following poem waswritten by a Quiche Indian 
about hisorherhome. Quiche is pronounced, kee-chay, and the 
Quiche India nsare a Mayan people of Guatemala. Ihe poem is 
called, Ihe Face of My Mountains. 

My voice speaksout 
to your lips, 
to yourface; 

give me thirteen times twenty days, 
to bid farewell 

to the face of my mountains, 
the face of my valleys, 
where once I roamed 
to the four wo rid-ends, 
the fourworid-quarters, 
seeking and finding 
to feed me 
and live 27 

1o continue Playground Plodding, follow Shelley Road north. It will 
turn into a path through a meadow. Follow the path to 


27 In the Trail of the Wind. American Indian Poemsand Ritual 
Orations, edited byj ohn Bierhorst, A Sunburst Book. Michael Di 
Capua Books; Farrar, Strausand Giroux, 1971, p.46. 
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the end at Browning Road. Tum left onto Browning, then at the first 
right onto HomerRoad, which turns into Udine Street eventually. At 
the end of Udine Street, where it intersects Rub lee Street, one can 
seethe Rublee Street Conservation Land and adjoining Sutherland 
Woods in Lexington on the left. 


36 Rublee Street Conservation Land 
(and Sutherland Woods) 

Located in southwest Arlington, the 0.1 acre Rublee Street 
Conservation Land providesan entrance to Lexington's24acre 
Sutherland Woods Park at the intersection of Rublee and Udine 
Streetsand walkthrough the break in the fence. Sutherland 
Woodscontainsboth woodsand a playground. 

Growing in the woodsare azalea, gray birch, low and 
highbush blueberry, pin cherry, huckleberry, maple, European 
mountain ash, red oak, white oak, sweet pepperbush, white pine 
and sumac. The Rublee Street Conservation Land is under the 
jurisdiction of the Conservation Commission. 


1o continue the Playground Plodding loop, walk two blocks east 
down Rublee Sheet Tum left onto Hibbert Street The Hibbert Street 
playground will be on the right 
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37 Hibbert Street Playground 

Ihisquaint playground is located on Hibbert Street between 
Boundary Road and Rub lee Street. A small area surrounded on 
several sides by trees, it offers some privacy and remoteness to 
visitors. 


1o continue the Playground Plodding loop, continue north on 
Hibbert Sheet; then turn right onto Arnold Street Follow Arnold to 
the end, then turn right onto Selkirk Road. This becomes a dirt road. 
Continue south, and turn left onto Kilsythe Road. Follow Kilsythe 
Road to the end. (A nonaccessible piece of conservation land lies 
behind 44 and 48 Kilsythe Road; see the Additional Conservation 
Lands section.) Turn right onto Inverness Road. 

Ihe Inverness Road Conservation Land will be on the left 


38 Inverness Road Conservation land 

Located in southwest Arlington next to 36 Inverness Road, 
this wooded 0.1 acre parcel is best accessed by caror bike from 
Aberdeen Road orKilsythe Road. It contains two large rocks in the 
middle and isabound with white ash, Norway maple and oak 
trees. The area providesa wonderful natural habitat forthe 
neighborhood. 
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Ihe parcel wasacquired astaxtitle land in 1974forno cost. 

1o continue the Playground Plodding loop, walkthrough the 
Inverness Road Conservation Land and exitthe right side 
(southeastcomer). Walk behind the brown fence and scramble up 
the embankment to Wollaston Avenue. Turn right onto Wollaston 
Avenue and then take the first left onto By Road. (1o avoid the 
embankment; visitors can continue south pastthe end of Inverness 
Road. J ustafter47 Invemessand 101 Wollaston Avenue, notice a 
path on the left to Wollaston Avenue. C toss Wollaston onto By 
Road.) Walking down Ely Road, one will pass Short Street A small 
piece of conservation land is located next to 8 Short Street See the 
Additional Conservation Lands section. Whlkto the end of By Road 
and turn left onto Wilbur Avenue, then left onto Appleton Street 
Whlkto a major intersection and continue straightac toss onto 
Wbchusett Avenue (unmarked), lum right onto Florence Avenue. 
Ihe Florence Avenue playground will be on the right 


39 Hone nee Avenue Playground 

This playground is located at the Dallin School, 145 Florence 
Avenue. 


1o continue the Playground Plodding loop, continue southwest on 
Florence Avenue, lake the first right onto George Street Follow this 
street as it bends to the left Cross Rhinecliff Street onto Dow 
Avenue. Continue southwest on Dow Avenue to the end. Poets 
Comerwill be on the tight 
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40 Philemon Sheet Conservation Land (& Whipple Hill) 

This land in the northwest comerof Arlington is well worth a 
visit. It consists of both a right-of-way parcel to the nearby 150 acre 
Lexington Whipple Hill Conservation Land, aswell asa 0.1 acre 
parcel bordering Whipple Hill. By car, it is best accessed by taking 
Summer Street to Reed Streetto Ihesda Street to J a mes Street to 
Philemon Street, due to betterroad conditio ns than the more 
direct route from Dothan Streetto Ihesda Street. 

Ihe right-of-way to Whipple Hill is located 12.5 feet south of 
the house at 32 Philemon Street and is7-12 feet wide. Ihe parcel 
bordering Whipple Hill can be found by continuing on foot past 
the end of Philemon Street. Philemon Street turns into a dirt path 
leading into Whipple Hill. Climb the hill on the right side of the path, 
immediately behind the houseson Skyline Drive. 

Ihe Philemon Street Conservation Land runs behind two 
houseson Skyline Drive. Ihe north boundary is marked by the stone 
monument which identifiesthe spot at which the townsof 
Lexington, Winchester and Arlington meet. Ihe letters, L, W, and A 
are found on the faces corresponding to the appropriate towns. It 
isa high area with a wonderful view of the nearby hills. Ihe area 
contains white ash, barberry, grey birch, European buckthorn, 
cherry, white pine, white oak and rose. 

Ihe Philemon Street Conservation Land wasacquired in 
1990. Ihe Lexington Whipple Hill Conservation Land isa wooded 
area with paths that reaches 374 feet in elevation at Whipple Hill in 
the northwest comer (the highest point in Lexington). Little's Pond 
lies in the northeast comer and Whipple Brook runs south from the 
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pond, eventually joining Reed's Brook. Fora map of the property, 
contactthe Lexington ConservationCommission. 

41 Woodside Lane 

A good neighborhood natural area, this0.6 acre plot is 
located in northeast Arlington across from #'s26, 30and 34 
Woodside Lane, just north of the intersection with Oak Hill Drive. 
The area is difficult to access, since a very steep decline marks the 
entrance, and there is no path. The area wasacquired astaxtitle 
land in 1%9 at no cost. 

42 Hemloc k Sheet 

This narrow 127 feet by 65 feet parcel is located near 
Symmes Hospital. It is uphill from 5 Hemlock Street. The land is 
steeply sloped, providing a wooded backdrop forthe neighboring 
houses. It contains Norway maple trees and honeysuckle bushes. 
The parcel wasacquired in 1974 at no cost. 

43 Rark Avenue #53 Rear 

This tiny parcel on Mill Brook is located in Arlington Heights 
behind the Home Centeron Park Avenue, north of Massachusetts 
Avenue. A right-of-way exists in the alley to the left of the Home 
Center. The site holds potential forthose wishing fora brief respite 
from shopping atthisbusy downtown location. The parcel'seast 
boundary extends 70 feet from the center of the brook and is 
marked by the chain link fence. From the fence, the south 
boundary extends43 feet west until it reachesthe brook. An 
American elm 
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growing on the north side of the brook, multiflora rose and 
occasionalduckslend life to the land here. Ihe parcel was 
acquired astaxtitle land in 1%9 at no cost. 

44 Short Street 

This small 0.1 acre land parcel is located in southwestern 
Arlington next to 8 Short Street. Although currently landscaped by 
abutting neighbors, it hasthe potential to act asa natural area 
and bufferforthe neighborhood. To view the spot, parkon Short 
Street. Walking to the end of the street, the land begins 15 feet 
beyond the house at #8 and extends northeast 75 feet until it 
reachesthe backyard boundary of 11 West Street. Ihe land runs 
northwest, parallel to Ely Road for88 feet. Ihisarea wasacquired 
astaxtitle land in 1974 at no cost. 

45 Kilsythe Road 

Ihisisa landlocked area (no public access) in southwestern 
Arlington, measuring approximately 50 feet by 81 feet. It is located 
on the south side of Kilsythe Road, behind #'s44 and 48 Kilsythe. It 
wasacquired astaxtitle land in 1%9foratcost. 
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Additional Playgrounds 


A listing of playgrounds is provided here. Fora complete 
delineation of facilities, see a summary of these by Michael 
Digby (call Arlington Recreation at 641-5492). 

46 Bishop School Playground 

Ihe Bishop School is located at 25 Colum'bia Road. 

47 Buzzell Field 

Buzzell Field is located on Summer Street to the east of Mill 
Street and across from Edgehill Road. 

48 Crosby School Playground 

Now called the Dearborn Academy, the playground and 
field is located on Oxford and Winter Streets, halfway 
between MassachusettsAvenue and Broadway. 

49 C utter Sc hool Playground 

Ihe old CutterSchool, now a condominium, is located at 1 
School Street. Ihe playground isopen to the public. 
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50 Foster Street Playground 

This playground is located atthe old J uniorHigh East, where 
the Arlington Centerforthe Arts is currently housed, among 
other entities, at 41 FosterStreet. 

51 Haidy School Playground 

Ihe Flardy School is located at 52 Lake Street. 

52 Locke School Playground 

Ihe old Locke School, now a condominium, is located at 88 
Park Avenue. 

53 North Ihiion Playground 

This is located atthe Thompson School, 60 North Union Street. 

54 Ottoson J unior High Fields 

The OttosonJ uniorHigh is located at63 Acton Street. 

55 RaimenterSchool Playground 

Located atthe old ParmenterSchool, now the Ecole 
Bilingue,the address is 17 Irving Street. 
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56 Peirce, W.A. Field (Arlington High School) 

Ihe Arlington High School is located at 865 Massachusetts 
Avenue. 

57 Peirce School Playground 

Ihe Peirce School is located at 85 Park Avenue Extension. 

58 Waldo Road Playground 

Ihe Waldo Road Playground is located on Waldo Road near 
Saint Paul's cemetery. 
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[Inside Bac k C over] 

"This longing for unity has everything to do with family, with ommunity and the landscape we are a part 
of." - Terry Tempest Willia ms 

(From Writing Natural History, Dialogues with Authors, Edited by Edward Lueders, University of Utah Press, 

Sa It La ke C ity, Uta h, 1989, p. 43.) 
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'Wilderness is where you find it and...it can happen, and usually does happen, in placesthat are not officially 
designated aswildemessareas." 

Robert Finch 

(From Writing Natural History. Dialogues with Authors, edited byEdward Lueders, University of Utah Press, Salt 
Lake City, 1989, p. 60.) 



